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462 Notes and Discussions 

STRABO i. 4. 6 

6. Uapafj.vdovfi.evoi &' eirl irXeov, on Kara <j>vo-iv earl to otto ovotoAt}? em 
Swriv b\ao-T7]fja /xei^ov Aeyeiv, koto <pvo-iv <prjo-lv thai airb ttJs e<o irpos Tr)v eo-ire- 
pav fmKporepav elvai rr)v olKovfxivrfV, KaOdirep dprJKapev As oi ftadrjfuiTiKoi, <pr)0-i, 
kvkXov o~vvdirreiv, o-vfi/3dXXovo-av avrrjv eavrrj' wot', « fir) to p.eyeo'os tov 'At- 
XavriKOv ireXdyov; eKcoAve, Kav irXelv ij/xas Ik Tr)i Ifirfptas eh rr)v *Iv8iKr)v 6ta tov 
avrov irapaXXrjXov, to Xoiirbv p-epos irapo to Xc^flcv Sidorrj/xa virep to Tpvrov 
p.epos ov tov oAov kvkAov, etirep 6 Si' 'K6rjvo>v eXdrTunv eo-rlv eiKoo-i p.vptdoW, 
oVov Treiroi.rifi.eBa tov elpr/fievov o~Ta8iao~fX.6v Sorb tijs 'IvSikiJs eh Tr)v 'Iftr/piav. 
oiSe tovto ow ev Aeyei. ovtos yap 6 Aoyos irepl fiev Trj<s evKparov Kal Ka6' rjfixh 
t,iovrf<s Xeyoir' av koto tovs fW.6r]ftaTiKO\k, r/s /xcpos ij oiKovp.ivrj earl, irepl Be tt/s 
olicovfi.evris — KaXovpev yap olKovfuevr/v rjv oiKov/xev Kal yvwptfcofiev' evBe^erai Be 
ev Trj avrrj evKpdrio ^u>vy Kal ovo oucov/xevai elvai rf koX irXeiovs. koi fiaXurTa 
eyyiis tov Si' 'A6r)v£>v kvkXov tov Bia tov 'AtXxlvtikov weXdyovs ypa<pop.evov. 
irdXiv Be eirifievuv Trj irepl tov ar<paipoei8r) Trjv yr)v elvai &iro8ei£ei Trj<s avTrj<s eiriri- 
p.rjo-eu>s av rvy)(dvoi. <us 8' avVcos Kal irpbs tov "Op-rjpov oi iraveTai irepl rutv 
owtSv BuKpepofi.evo's. 1 

In this passage the commentators and translators assume lacunae, 
though there is no sign of a lacuna in the manuscripts. The emendations 
run all the way from brief ones to rather extensive exercises in Greek prose 
composition; and the German, French, and English translators do similar 
violence to the original in their several versions. 

Corais inserts koi before <us oi fmOrjiuiTiKoi; Kramer indicates a large 
lacuna at that point, and conjectures as follows: Tr)v yap evKparov Kal Ka6' 
ijp.os £<i>vr)v fnaKpoTepav elvai kcu avr^v Kat ; Groskurd conjectures the following 
before KaOdirep elprfKafiev: p.epos yap elvai rrjs evKparov, y irtpirpi^ei dirao-av 
Tr)v yrjv, to Xoiirbv 8ie rr)v e£o> 0dAaTTav koi ravrrfv crvppow elvai. and he adopts 
the koi of Corais; Forbiger, Miiller-Dubner, Tardieu, and Meineke assume 
a lacuna before is, as did Kramer. Corais and the others read <pao-i for 
<prjari after ftaOrffuxTiKol — a correction made by Siebenkees from a conjecture 
of Casaubon. 

Again, Casaubon, Siebenkees, and Groskurd assume a still more serious 
lacuna after 1f%p!av. Groskurd conjectures (and translates) the following: 
5>o-rrep ow oXrj rj evKpaTOs Kara fAtJKOs dirb Trjs eu> Trpos T^v eo-irepav iroXv p.ei£<i>v 
tov rrXarovs eon", owtco koto <f>vo-iv Kal rr/v olKovp.evrjv, Tr]v re KaO' Tjp-Ss Kal el 
Tive<s SXXai io-cos elaiv, (is p-«pos ovo-ov oXov tov kvkXov, paKporipav elvai Beiv airb 
tjJs dvaToA^s eirl 8vo-iv. 

Still again, all but Corais assume a lacuna after oikovp.otjs, Casaubon 
conjecturing ovkcti, Kramer, ovk i£ 10-175, and Groskurd, x^P's tov p.r) dxoXov- 
6etv, on koi avT>7 paKporepa eo~Ti, t<u ye<aypd<p<o ye diro^pa to ar)(rjpa Kal fxlyedo? 
elirciv, o-vfjnrapaBrfXovvTi Kal to itoiov Ti Kal iroaov p.ipo% T^s 0A7/S y^s lo-Ti* 

1 Cf. the writer's text and translation, The Geography of Slrabo (London, 1916), I, 
240-43 ("Loeb Classical Library"). 
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Corais, however, would partially solve the difficulty by merely easting sus- 
picion upon the Si after evSex«rai. 

The trouble in the first instance cited has been brought about apparently 
by a misunderstanding as to the subject of dp-qica/iev. Strabo is not referring 
to himself as the subject, and hence it will not be necessary to search for 
some previous statement of his, and then, after failing to find such a state- 
ment, to insert one to suit the requirements. The verb is a quotation from 
Eratosthenes, and Eratosthenes is the subject, as is surely the case with 
ireiroi.rin.t6o, below; that is, Eratosthenes is quoted by Strabo as repeating 
a mathematical statement he had already made before. Strabo often taunts 
Eratosthenes with branching off into matters foreign to the subject im- 
mediately in hand, and with repeating himself (cf . § 1 above and the 
concluding sentences of the present paragraph). It suffices, then, to assume 
that Kai has fallen out before Kaddirtp, either through misunderstanding or 
inadvertence. Then, too, <pr)o-l should stand without emendation, since 
it is needed in order to account nicely for the subject of tlpyKaptv; and <paari 
is not necessary at all — in fact, Strabo often omits the verb after is (e.g., 
i. 2. 27). 

It is purely gratuitous to assume a lacuna after 'Ifi-qpuxv. In the whole 
paragraph Strabo is dismissing as rapidly as possible, even abruptly, what 
he regards as Eratosthenes' side issues, and surely he would avoid laying 
himself open to the charge he has brought against Eratosthenes. 

As regards the obvious break after oiKovp.tvrj's, it seems to be a perfectly 
natural anacolouthon, which forms a suitable climax to Strabo's impatience. 
This impatience, or captiousness, stands out from the first word of the para- 
graph (7rapa.p.v6ovpjtvos) ; and the last two sentences show the same thing. 
In short, Strabo does not object to an elaborate discussion of the temperate 
zone, or of a theoretical "inhabited world" — he himself may discuss the 
same subject at the proper time — but when a man professes to apply the 
principles of mathematics to the inhabited world he must discuss its dimen- 
sions, etc., in the practical sense of the term "inhabited world." But 
Eratosthenes' discussion is professedly theoretical; and his emphasis is 
upon Kara. <f>wnv; and theoretically he was right (compare Aristotle's dis- 
cussion of the point, Meteorologica ii. 5. 13) in making the natural limits of 
the breadth of the inhabited world the frigid and torrid zones, and in 
making the natural limits of the length of it lie in a parallel of latitude. 
The dimensions of the known inhabited world were, to Eratosthenes, 38,000 
by 77,800 stadia; but theoretically, 38,000 by about 200,000 stadia. 

There is one other moot point in our passage — in the clause tmtp .... 
ixvpidZoiv. Groskurd inserts ovk before eXdrraiv and emends tiirtp to Kaxirtp; 
Forbiger retains tlirtp but accepts ovk, and so Meineke. 

If we assume that Eratosthenes' distance from the equator to the southern 
limit of the inhabited world is 8,300 stadia — and this is obviously the assump- 
tion of C. Muller, Groskurd, and Forbiger when they place the parallel of 
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Athens at 25,450 stadia north of the equator — then, by trigonometry, the 
text here contains an inaccurate statement. Counting Eratosthenes' 
degree at 700 stadia, the parallel in question would thus lie at 36° 21' 25J" 
latitude, and the circumference of the parallel would figure out to be 202,945 
stadia. But among the many meridian distances ascribed by Strabo to 
Eratosthenes, there is no reference to Eratosthenes' distance from the equator 
to the southern limit of the inhabited world; and none of the ancient astro- 
nomical writers, I believe, quote Eratosthenes on this point, though Ptolemy 
makes a statement from which one might compute that Eratosthenes' dis- 
tance in this case was 8,300. Ptolemy says: " [The arc between the tropics 
is between 47J° and 47 }°], 8i ov awayerai a-^eSov 6 airos Xoyos t<S tov Epa- 
rocrOevovs <j> kcu "lrnrap^oi crwexpTjcraro. yiverai yap toiovtiov rj /jl£To£v rtov 
TpoiriKuiv ux eyyiara, ol<ov itrrlv 6 j«.e<r)j/x/8/MVos iry. Theon in commenting 
on this passage of Ptolemy rightly censures Hipparchus because he followed 
Eratosthenes in regarding the arc as equal in length to H of the equator," 
<Ls aKpifilos tlXrfp.p.a'io. It seems rash, then, to take a rough estimate about 
one thing, apply it rigorously to another thing, and then, when a compara- 
tively slight discrepancy is found, alter the text accordingly. In fact, most 
of Eratosthenes' work was professedly on large lines: for practical purposes 
he regards the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean Sea as being in one 
line; the parallel that passes through Rhodes (whether island or city he 
does not say) also passes through Athens, though he admits that Athens is 
400 stadia north of Rhodes (ii. 1. 35); he regards Meroe, Syene, Alexandria, 
and Rhodes as being upon the same meridian — though, of course, the actual 
distances between them would be represented by the hypotenuses of right- 
angled triangles; and both Hipparchus and Strabo exposed glaring errors 
of his in numbers of specific cases (see, e.g., ii. 1. 40) . Again, it is not unlikely 
that in the case in hand he applied a system of corrections sufficient to throw 
his result below 200,000; or it may be that he was echoing a current belief 
among the mathematicians (as elwep might imply). 

As to the emendations that have been made, Groskurd is at least con- 
sistent, in that he not only inserts ovk, but also emends arrep to Kawrep. 
Thus the sense is good. But merely to insert ovk does not help matters; 
for there would be no point in saying that 77,800 stadia (Eratosthenes' 
length of the inhabited world) is more than a third of the whole parallel, 
"if it be true that that circle is not less than 200,000 stadia." If the only 
condition be that it is not less than 200,000, then it might be far more than 
three times 77,800! 

Left as it stands, the clause makes good sense; and the fact that Eratos- 
thenes leaves himself a considerable margin to spare, in his 77,800 stadia, 
only strengthens his comparison. 

Horace L. Jones 

Cornell University 



